Educare and Educere: Is a Balance 
Possible in the Educational System? 

by Randall V. Bass and J. W. Good 


When Jamison T. Rock, the new 
superintendent of schools in the local 
district, turned his car into the park- 
ing lot at the elementary school, he was 
shocked to see that all of the spaces were 
filled. He left the parking lot, drove into 
the service entrance, and parked near 
the activity field. As he made the long 
walk to the school cafeteria, Jim won- 
dered about the huge turnout for a 
meeting to discuss the direction of the 
district's academic program. He had 
received a request from a group of par- 
ents to discuss this issue with them. 
He had decided that all parents should 
be informed of the meeting and have 
the opportunity to attend. So he had 
sent out an announcement of the meet- 
ing to all parents whose children were 
enrolled in district schools. He as- 
sumed the meeting would be as poorly 
attended as all the other meetings in- 
volving parents had been. 

"Man, did I ever misjudge this 
one," he thought to himself as he 
walked through the maze of hallways 
leading to the cafeteria. He heard the 
buzz of a hundred conversations well 
before he turned the final corner. 

As the meeting got underway, it 
was clear that there would be no una- 
nimity tonight. Jim opened the meet- 
ing by saying that he had no prepared 
remarks, but was simply there to par- 


ticipate in a discussion about the di- 
rection the academic program should 
take, adding that a group of parents 
had requested the meeting. The man- 
ager of a local industry immediately 
stood and said that he wanted the 
schools to implement practices that 
would make students good workers 
when they graduated from high school. 
"We need more and better art and 
music programs," one woman added. 
Someone else said she wanted students 
to be prepared for college. Others raised 
issues such as preparing good citizens, 
making students computer literate, 
getting back to the basics, doing a bet- 
ter job of teaching reading, and ques- 
tioning the value of the current math 
instruction. Someone said, "Td like to 
see our test scores improve. Wonder- 
land district beats us every year, and 
I'm tired of it." 

Finally a man who had been lis- 
tening quietly said, "What is the pur- 
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pose of education, anyway?" Silence 
reigned. The meeting ended with Jim 
asking for volunteers to serve on a 
committee, along with teachers, to ad- 
dress the concerns that had been raised. 

A few of the more vocal participants 
volunteered, as well as the man who 
had asked the final question. 

Demands on the System 

More demands are placed on the edu- 
cational system in America than ever be- 
fore. Not only are expectations higher, but 
schools are receiving specific direcfions 
from fhose oufside fhe educafional esfab- 
lishmenf on how fo meef fhose expecfa- 
fions. For example, several sfafe legislafures 
have enacfed bills requiring public schools 
fo feach phonics in fheir reading programs. 
The "back-fo-basics" movemenf gained 
sfrengfh several years ago and confinues 
fo be influenfial in shaping curricula, 
fhough fhe ferm is used less fhan in fhe 
pasf. The vocal presence of fhe religious 
righf in shaping fhis movemenf has given 
fhe back-fo-basics movemenf fhe sfafus of 
being unquesfionable. In effecf, if has be- 
come an unsfafed assumpfion in curricu- 
lum consfrucfion (McNeil 2000). 

Sfandardized fesfing has furfher insfi- 
fufionalized fhe basics as fhe inviolable 
principle in deciding whaf fo feach and 
how fo feach if. When feachers' pay and 
confinued employmenf are dependenf on 
how sfudenfs perform on sfandardized fesfs, 
feachers will feach in fhe way fhey fhink is 
mosf likely fo produce safisfacfory scores. 
Teachers mosf offen see memorization and 
drill on fhe basics as fhe mosf effective way 
fo feach. As a resulf, fhe fimcfion of fhe edu- 
cafional sysfem changes from providing sfu- 
denfs wifh a well-rounded education fo pre- 
paring fhem fo pass fhe all-imporfanf fesf . In 
effecf, whaf were infended fo be minimum 
sfandards rapidly become maximum sfan- 
dards (Kohn 2001). 


Two Meanings OF 'Education' 

Clearly fhe basics are imporfanf in fhe 
education of any individual. A person who 
is schooled only fo pass fhe fesf, however, is 
ill prepared fo cope wifh today's rapidly 
changing world. Somefhrng more is needed 
fo make fhe sfudenf successful in foday's 
world. Some perspective on fhis issue can be 
gained from looking af fhe word "education." 

Craff (1984) nofed fhaf fhere are fwo 
differenf Latin roofs of fhe English word 
"education." They are educare, which means 
fo frain or fo mold, and educere, meaning 
fo lead ouf. While fhe fwo meanings are 
quife differenf, fhey are bofh represenfed 
in our word "educafion." Thus, fhere is an 
efymological basis for many of fhe vocifer- 
ous debates abouf educafion today. The 
opposing sides offen use fhe same word fo 
denofe fwo very differenf concepfs. One 
side uses educafion fo mean fhe preserva- 
fion and passing down of knowledge and 
fhe shaping of youfhs in fhe image of fheir 
parenfs. The ofher side sees educafion as 
preparing a new generafion for fhe changes 
fhaf are fo come — readying fhem fo creafe 
solufions fo problems yef unknown. One 
calls for rofe memorizafion and becoming 
good workers. The ofher requires quesfion- 
ing, fhinking, and creating. To furfher com- 
plicafe maffers, some groups expecf school- 
ing fo fulfill bofh funcfions, buf allow 
only fhose acfivifies promoting educare 
fo be used. 

The Need for Balance 

Bass (1997) mainfained fhaf fhe tension 
befween fhe advocates of fhe fwo sides 
mainfains a balance fhaf resulfs in appro- 
priate levels of educare and educere. As he 
nofed, however, fhis consfanf sfruggle re- 
sulfs in an ineffective sysfem fhaf consumes 
many available resources. 

If fhe exfremes of fhe fwo positions 
could be avoided, many of fhe shiffs in cur- 
ricula, wifh fheir accompanying purchases 
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of new materials, would be unnecessary. 
Time and money for professional develop- 
ment could be devoted to improving and 
extending teachers' skills and understand- 
ings of a variety of instructional techniques 
instead of learning the idiosyncrasies of new 
curricula. Hilliard noted that effective imple- 
mentation is the single most 
important factor in the suc- 
cess of instruction (Mabie 
2000). Teachers could be in- 
volved in activities leading 
them to become more effec- 
tive at implementing in- 
struction, rather than start- 
ing over with a new 
approach and a new cur- 
riculum every few years. 

Thus, much more could be 
accomplished using less 
time and money. 

This change would not 
be easy to effect, however. 

Henry (1963) argued that 
education is primarily a conservative en- 
terprise. Its primary purpose, he main- 
tained, is to perpetuate the culture. Thus, 
educare was the root Henry thought of 
when he said "education." Clearly, this has 
been the case throughout most of human 
history. Any society with few outside pres- 
sures could focus on being sure that each 
generation learned what previous genera- 
tions had learned through experience. 
When challenges — such as changes in cli- 
mate, a neighboring society with new 
weaponry, or a brilliant tactician — pre- 
sented themselves, however, the old tried- 
and-true approaches often proved to be 
inadequate. Thus, some cultures have dis- 
appeared and countless societies have 
fallen to outside forces with superior 
armies. Societies that survived threats such 
as these usually did so because someone 
was creative enough to come up with a new 
solution to the new problem (Bass 1997). 


Chance Is Not an 
Acceptable Alternative 

Leaving the solution of these problems 
to chance may have been acceptable when 
major threats occurred only every few gen- 
erations, but such a position is untenable 
today. There are at least two reasons why 
the leave-it-to-chance ap- 
proach will not work now. 

Things happen too fast. 
First, and most obvious, 
everything happens faster 
now, and everyone knows 
what's happening. While 
a flaw in a society's de- 
fense or in its economic 
structure could have gone 
unnoticed in the past, 
these things are quickly 
discovered and flashed 
around the world now. 

We depend on formal 
education. The second rea- 
son is our dependence on 
formal education, or schooling. Educa- 
tion always has taken place, but schools 
are a relatively new method of providing 
it. Children in primitive societies received 
education by participating in adult activi- 
ties. Not only did they see the tried and 
true practiced daily, but they also saw 
adults' attempts to solve problems in new 
ways. They actually got a dose of educere 
to go with their educare. When schools 
were invented, most children did not at- 
tend. Those who did attend typically did 
not do so for extended periods. Most chil- 
dren continued to work side by side with 
their parents or other adults when they 
were not in school. 

Even the advent of compulsory atten- 
dance and child labor laws did not 
change this scenario immediately. Those 
students who were successful often 
stayed in school until economics forced 
them out or lured them out. Others faded 


A person who is 
schooled only to 
pass the test, 
however, is ill 
prepared to cope 
with today's rapidly 
changing world. 
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from view as their interest level or aca- 
demic achievement proved to be limiting 
factors. 

Educere Is in Short Supply 

In the United States and most other 
western countries over the last 150 years, 
school has been thought of as a system to 
prepare well-behaved citizens and good 
workers (Parsons 1985). Neither of these 
functions requires much educere. Students 
who demonstrated a significant capacity 
for creativity were viewed with alarm, be- 
cause they could not be counted on to fol- 
low orders. Those who questioned the wis- 
dom of the ages and suggested alternatives 
to the tried and true were dealt with 
harshly, and they too eventually faded from 
the educational scene. History is littered 
with creative geniuses who were less than 
exemplary students but went on to make 
significant contributions to society. Even 
one of the latest transforming forces — com- 
puter technology — is not immune to this 
phenomenon. Bill Gates, the world's 
wealthiest man, is a college dropout; and 
he is only one of many in the field with less 
than stellar academic achievements. 

As schooling has become more univer- 
sal and longer in duration, the relative 
shortage of educere has become more im- 
portant in our society. When students 
spend more of their time in institutions that 
don't teach in educere-friendly ways, and 
even condemn initiative and creativity, they 
have less opportunity elsewhere to learn to 
question and create. Correcting this prob- 
lem is not a simple undertaking. A culture 
has been established that is remarkably re- 
sistant to change. When new teachers or 
administrators enter this culture, they are 
pressured from every side to conform to the 
cultural norm. If the culture cannot change 
them, it attempts to drive them out. Gener- 
ally, it is successful in one or the other of 
these endeavors. 


Balance Is Essential 

Clearly, the preceding scenario does 
not exist in all schools today. It does, how- 
ever, accurately represent what takes place 
in many schools. In many others, there is 
constant movement along the continuum 
between educare and educere. It is this vac- 
illation between the two that consumes so 
many resources. The result is much time, 
money, and effort put into education, pro- 
ducing little net result. 

In the overall scheme of things, educare 
and educere are of equal importance. Edu- 
cation that ignores educare dooms its stu- 
dents to starting over each generation. 
Omitting educere produces citizens who 
are incapable of solving new problems. 
Thus, any system of education that supplies 
its students with only one of these has 
failed miserably. 

The group had been discussing, ar- 
guing, and rehashing the issues raised 
at that first meeting. Little progress had 
been made toward reaching agreement. 
Several plans had been presented by 
one faction or another, but all had been 
quickly rejected by a majority of the 
group. Then one day, at the beginning 
of a meeting before the ever-increasing 
acrimony had time to take over, the 
quiet man spoke. "We have all been 
making legitimate points," he said. 
"But we have been too narrow in our 
approaches. We must come up with a 
plan that addresses all of our needs. 
Before you condemn my suggestion as 
being a dead skunk in the middle of the 
road, consider this. We do not know 
what the future holds. We don't want 
to reject the lessons of the past, but we 
must remain flexible and able to re- 
spond to new challenges in the future. 

To do both of these things, we must 
have a balanced program that addresses 
all sides." Again silence reigned as the 
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wisdom of the man's words became 
apparent. Finally, one of the most vo- 
cal critics of almost every idea said, 
"Where do we start?" 

How Is Balance Achieved? 

How, then, are we to implement a sys- 
tem of instruction that 
will ensure a balance 
between educare and 
educere? What changes 
in the thinking of educa- 
fors need fo occur fo 
achieve a balanced ap- 
proach fo educafion? 

Whaf changes in fhe or- 
ganizafional sfrucfure 
musf occur fo achieve 
fhis balanced approach? 

The following is an af- 
fempf fo address some of 
fhese issues. 

According fo Doming 
(1994), paramefers and 
expecfafions for educators as members of 
an organizafion are esfablished by fhe 
aims and sfrucfure of fhe organizafion if- 
self . Thus, educafors fend fo assume roles 
shaped by fhe organizafional design in 
place. To be effecfive, all educafors musf 
firsf undersfand fhe aims of fhe organi- 
zafion before fhey can organize fheir 
work. 

Organizational Design Determines 
Results 

Though organizafional designs have 
fypically evolved fhrough unconscious 
choices by educafors, fhese designs nev- 
erfheless determine fhe behavior of fhe 
educafors who work in fhem (Green 
1999). People, no maffer how differenf 
fhey are, when placed in fhe same orga- 
nizafional design, fend fo produce simi- 
lar resulfs (Senge 1990). Sfrucfure or 
design in fhis sense refers fo fhe inferre- 


lafionships among educafors and how 
fhey make decisions — in ofher words, 
how fhey shape fheir professional aims. 
Because of fhis relafionship befween 
sfrucfure and acfion, fhe quesfion con- 
cerning organizafional design musf be 
addressed firsf if fhe change fo a balanced 
approach fo educafion is 
fo be achieved. 

Public Demand for 
Balance 

The design ifself is 
defermined by public in- 
fluence on polifical and 
educafional leaders wifh 
fhe aufhorify fo shape 
and influence fhe organi- 
zafion in ferms of hu- 
man, financial, and fiscal 
resources as well as in 
ferms of ifs aims. Accord- 
ing fo a Rose and Gallup 
(2000) survey, fhe general 
public in fhe Unifed Sfafes supporfed a 
design fhaf provides a balanced educa- 
fion. A balanced education was defined 
(Rose and Gallup 2000) as one in which 
basics are only one facfor in fhe fofal 
learning experience. Furfher, in examin- 
ing fhe ranking of specific educafional 
aims, fhe public ranked preparafion of re- 
sponsible cifizens and preparafion for 
economic self-sufficiency firsf and sec- 
ond, respecfively (Rose and Gallup 2000). 
If follows fhaf a balanced educafion musf 
be designed fo confribufe fo whaf a well- 
educafed child should know and be able 
fo do. 

From fhe survey dafa, if appeared fhaf 
fhe public as a whole expecfed a balance in 
educafional aims. The feaching and fesf- 
ing of basic subjecfs has become a polifi- 
cal response fo accounfabilify demands by 
fhe public. Perhaps fhe response has been 
a necessary one, buf nof a sufficienf one fo 


Developing personal 
mastery and challenging 
mental models that impact 
the aim of balance in 
education are critical to 
changing thinking and 
actions. 
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achieve the desired balance. McNeil 
(2000, 733) concluded that accountability 
"rules out the possibility of discussing stu- 
dent learning in terms of cognitive and in- 
fellecfual developmenf, in ferms of growfh, 
in ferms of social awareness and social con- 
science, in ferms of social and emotional 
developmenf," fhereby reducing fhe 
"whole child" fo a "stick figure." In con- 
sideration of policy changes impacfing 
educafional aims (Rose and Gallup 2000, 
51), fhe following implicafion was nofed: 
"The public expecfs sfudenfs fo receive a 
balanced educafion. Policy makers 
should anficipafe and prepare for fhe 
negafive public reacfion fhaf is almosf 
sure fo come if school improvemenf ef- 
forfs focus on fhe basics fo fhe exclusion 
of ofher subjecfs." 

Lef's assume fhaf fhe reform now be- 
ing shaped by political plafform is respon- 
sive fo fhese policy implicafions. In defin- 
ing fhe sfrucfural criferia needed for role 
clarification, we musf define fhe official 
curricula fo be delivered, fhe educator's 
new role, and a model of communicafion 
for sfakeholders in fhe organizafion. 

Curricula Must Provide Balance 

In fhe area of curricula, feachers have 
a firm undersfanding of fhe curricula fhey 
feach fo children. They have a much less 
firm grasp of whaf is sfafed in fhe official 
curricula. Therefore, fhe firsf sfrucfural cri- 
ferion is fhe definifion, developmenf, and 
implemenfafion of official wriffen cur- 
ricula, developed collaborafively by all 
sfakeholders and faughf by all feachers. A 
sysfemic approach in addressing fhe key 
educafional aims idenfified by Rose and 
Gallup will defermine balance in curricula. 

Vision Is the Key to Performance 

Govey (2000) mainfained fhaf commif- 
menf and creafive excifemenf are fhe hu- 
man responses wifhin fhe organizafion 


when fhere is improved agreemenf on fhe 
aims of fhe organizafion. Educators will gef 
on fhe same page when a principle-based 
value sysfem in which fhe principles re- 
main consfanf is esfablished. The challenge 
of fhe organizafion is fo provide leadership 
around principles wifh a common aim. If 
nof, Govey (2000) concluded, "you will 
have chaos." Blanchard (2000) nofed fhaf 
esfablishing fhe vision of fhe organizafion 
is a key fo managing performance. Also 
known as "performance planning," 
Blanchard (2000) referred fo fhis as "giv- 
ing people fhe final exam ahead of fime." 
Wheafley (1999, 107) added fhaf once a 
clear aim is esfablished, people in fhe or- 
ganizafion "will be able fo figure ouf whaf 
and how fo do fheir work." 

Redirecting Roles 

A second sfrucfural criterion requires a 
key shiff in roles for all sfakeholders. The di- 
lemma for policy makers is fhaf fhough fhey 
may have a clear idea of roles needed fo 
implemenf a balanced curriculum, sfakehold- 
ers generally are relucfanf fo fake on roles fhaf 
are forced on fhem wifhouf fheir inpuf. This 
shiff requires a modeling approach in role 
definifion and in whaf changes are required 
in fhinking by educators. 

Specifically, leaders musf facilifafe fhe 
volunfary redefinifion of roles. Educafors 
have menfal models of how fhey are fo per- 
form in fheir roles. Leaders need fo under- 
sfand fhe exisfing models feachers have and 
facilifafe fhe process by which sfakeholders 
come fo new agreemenfs on fheir roles in fhe 
new design of fhe organizafion. Blanchard 
(2000) nofed thaf leaders should be coaches 
on a daily basis in fhis efforf, providing for- 
mative feedback and redirecting efforts based 
on the established aims of fhe organizafion. 

Teachers as Facilitators 

To achieve balance, fhe feacher's rote 
becomes one of a facilifafor of learning wifh 
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students, parents, and other colleagues. 
Learning becomes balanced if parents are 
involved as teachers — knowledgeable 
about the curricula and prepared to work 
with their children. 

A change in thinking on the part of 
educators comes fhrough ownership of 
fhe process for role rede- 
sign. Sfakeholders must 
be involved actively in 
shaping their roles if fhey 
are fo be commiffed fo 
fhe changes envisioned. 

Teachers musf be allowed 
fo define fheir profes- 
sional aims. A change in 
fhinking will occur as 
roles are shaped. 

Learning Organizations 

Senge (1990) cifed fhe 
imporfance of cerfain com- 
ponenfs in confribufing fo 
a learning organizafion — 
one fhaf harnesses energy 
from fhe commifmenf and capacify of in- 
dividual members fo learn. One componenf 
is personal mastery in which educators 
musf clarify fheir own aims and focus fheir 
energies accordingly. A second componenf 
fhaf impacfs a change in fhinking is fhe 
concepf of menfal models (Senge 1990). In 
terms of fhe educafional organizafion, fhese 
are assumpfions and generalizafions 
formed by educafors fo help fhem simplify 
fhe decision-making process and fake ac- 
fion based on currenf condifions. Develop- 
ing personal masfery and challenging men- 
fal models fhaf impacf fhe aim of balance 
in educafion are crifical fo changing fhink- 
ing and acfions. 

Wheafley (1999, 107) concluded fhe fol- 
lowing abouf fhe behaviors of members of 
an organizafion: 

Their individual decisions will not 

look the same, and there is no need for 


conformity in their behavior. But over 
time, as their individual solutions are 
fed back into the system and as learn- 
ing is shared, we can expect that an 
orderly pattern will emerge. 

Educational leaders must take ac- 
tion to support education as a learn- 
ing organization. Most 
importantly leaders 
must provide the con- 
ditions favorable for a 
learning organization. 
These include facilitat- 
ing development of 
personal mastery in 
schools and providing 
information to chal- 
lenge existing mental 
models of educators. 
Specific actions include 
involving stakeholders 
in decision making, en- 
couraging creative ac- 
tions in the classroom, 
and supporting educa- 
tors with sufficient resources. 

Balance Requires Dialogue 

Communicafion and undersfanding 
of whaf sfudenfs are learning also con- 
fribufe fo balance. For example, fhere 
musf be a change in fhinking from impor- 
fance of grades fo imporfance of learn- 
ing. A grade is devoid of balance and, by 
ifself, connofes no evidence of achieving 
balance. Only dialogue abouf learning 
will achieve balance. To achieve under- 
sfanding, if is necessary fo focus on whaf 
is learned and nof learned rafher fhan on 
a grade represenfing fhe learning. Fo- 
cused fhinking comes as a resulf of ex- 
amining personal masfery and exisfing 
menfal models. 

Balance in educafional aims is a valid 
focus for educafors. To achieve balance, we 
musf sfarf by changing fhe organizafional 


Educators will get on 
the same page when a 
principle-based value 
system in which the 
principles remain 
constant is established. 
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structure or the ways in which deci- 
sions are made. Utilizing stakeholder per- 
ceptions in determining aims, establishing 
a shared vision of education, and facilitat- 
ing a change in educators' roles are initial 
steps. To accomplish a change in thinking, 
educators must examine their own per- 
sonal mastery and mental models of edu- 
cafion. 

Jim Rock was excited to receive 
the interim report of the committee. 

He had followed its progress closely 
over the entire time it had been in 
existence. He had often dropped by 
as the meetings were about to get 
underway, but always left before the 
work began because he did not want 
to be seen as trying to influence the 
work of the committee. He was aware 
of the initial dissention, but realized 
that once a common purpose had 
been agreed on, the committee had 
worked diligently gathering informa- 
be revolutionary. Can we pull it off?" 
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